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Video Killed the Newspaper Star Since 1911 




The curtain falls on Montreal’s greatest chap bookstore 



by Mark Narron 



litical and cultural 
studies emphasis 
of Danger. 

“The economy 
is shit,” he says. 
“And it’s definitely 
not in a temporary 
rut. And Nebula 
has a much more 
loyal client base.” 

From now on, 
writers, artists and 
chap book collec- 
tors will have to 
roam the city for 
chap book outlets. 

Or, like so many 
other frustrated 
artists, set their 
sights outside 
Montréal. 

For those hop- 
ing to own a 
piece of his- 
tory, Danger is 
currently liqui- 
dating their in- 
ventory at 10% off. 




CARTER PUBLICIZES HIS 
“NEW VISION’ 

Recommendation to merge executive 
position draws heated debate 



by Jason Chow 



The entire Montréal literary com- 
munity is in mourning after last 
week’s announcement that Dan- 
ger Bookstore will be closing per- 
manently at the end of March. A 
plateau institution carrying hun- 
dreds of homemade local publi- 
cations among its mixed inventory 
of high theory and low fetish, Dan- 
ger has experienced a severe de- 
cline in sales since 1995. 

Though Danger’s closing may 
be a disappointment to the legion 
of browsers who crowd it daily, to 
local authors, poets and graphic 
artists, Danger's demise shuts the 
door on the city’s most visible and 
supportive venue for chap books. 

Chap books, self-made, self- 
published, and self-distributed 
“staples and Xerox” publications, 
represent most aspiring writers’ 
first attempts at building an audi- 
ence. The more creative ones 
showcase hand-sewn binding, 
glued-on objects and hand-painted 
artwork, possessing qualities of 
texture and craftsmanship impos- 
sible to replicate by a major press. 

According to members of the 
Montréal literary community, 
when Danger closes shop, up-and- 
coming novelists, poets and 
graphic artists will lose the great- 
est outlet for independent work 
in the city’s history. 

“Danger puts chap books in 
their displays," says Chris Bell, a 
Montreal novelist whose chap 
books are some of Danger’s big- 
gest sellers. “You walk down St. 
Laurent Blvd. and there you are 
right next to Toni Morrison or 
something. Danger puts that kind 
of importance on the local writ- 
ing. There are other stores that 
will sell your book, but they’re 
usually second-hand stores cater- 
ing to students. Danger’s such a 
prime location, right on the pla- 
teau.” 

Bell’s novel, Tales of the Lost 
Chebah-ha, was rejected by a 
number of major Canadian pub- 
lishers before he decided to pub- 
lish it himself as a chap book. He 
sold more than 150 copies out of 
Danger alone, garnering reviews 
in the Hour and the Mirror. And 
now, Chebah-ha Is being looked 
at by some of the biggest publish- 
ing houses in the world. 

“I’m getting all these nice let- 
ters from people who two years 
ago wouldn’t give me the time of 
day," says Bell. “It’s critical to have 
someplace as an outlet for your 
work, and an outlet that’s a 
recognizeable place, not some café 



somewhere. Once you have an 
outlet, then it’s viable to submit 
for reviews. And once you get re- 
views you're ready to make a ca- 
reer out of writing." 

Simon Bossé, a local graphic 
artist who’s been selling his comic 
books out of Danger for three 
years, agrees that the city is los- 
ing a key literary institution. “It’s 
a bummer. [Danger is] one of the 
best stores to sell comics at. Other 
stores take a 40% profit margin 
from you, just like from a major 
distributor. Danger took a reason- 
able margin. They helped a lot." 

Bossé, who sells his comic 
books in France and Holland as 
well as in Québec, claims that it is 
hard enough as it is to be a 
Montréal-based comic book artist. 
Danger’s closing will stunt the 
growth of the local comic art 
scene. 

“There’s a shitload of artists in 
Montréal, but they need a good 
outlet. There are four or five other 
stores where I put my books, but I 
usually have such a hard time get- 



SSMU President Chris Carter 
may well determine what under- 
graduates will vote on in the next 
student referendum. Voted in last 
year on a mandate for greater rep- 
resentation and for restructuring, 
Carter released a new version of 
his discussion paper “A New Vi- 
sion of SSMU” last Friday. The 
paper presented several sugges- 
tions for restructuring the under- 
graduate society. 

The report recommended di- 
viding the present vice president 
university affairs position into two 
separate portfolios: vp academic 
and vp student affairs. Carter be- 
lieved that a single vp university 
affairs position has been insuffi- 
cient in handling the workload. 
Don McGowan, the current vp 
university affairs, also agreed that 
a division of the portfolio would 
be appropriate 



ting a nice spot. I’ll go back a 
month later and the books will be 
in a dark corner somewhere. But 
when you’re starting out and you 
watch four or five copies getting 
sold at a place like Danger, you 
start freaking out.” 

Claude Lalumiere, the owner of 
Danger and its sister sci-fi store, 
Nebula, knows the unpopularity 
of his decision to close the store 
but claims business shows no sign 
of improvement. “It’s a very popu- 
lar store,” he says. “People talk 
about it all the time and it’s men- 
tioned in the media more than any 
other bookstore, but I wonder if 
people really care that much. The 
fact is that people come in and 
browse, but they never buy any- 
thing. It’s nice to name-drop all 
over the place, but there’s a clear 
lack of support.” 

Lalumiere says Nebula will try 
to take up the slack of chap books 
and comics left by Danger, but he 
states firmly that Nebula is geared 
towards science-fiction and cult- 
film literature, rather than the po- 



Carter also called for a merger 
of the presidential portfolio with 
another executive position. “With- 
out a merger with another posi- 
tion the Presidency.Js still some- 
thing of a lame-duck figurehead.” 
Carter suggested that the vp ex- 
ternal and the presidential port- 
folios be combined, citing that the 
level of overlap between the two 
positions was “ridiculous”. 

But current VP External Chantal 
Da Silva said it’s Carter’s idea that 
is “absolutely ridiculous." 

She admitted that the “overlap 
on paper is similar, but in prac- 
tice it isn’t.” A merger between the 
two positions would be “an impos- 
sibility in terms of work,” she said, 
and cited that the student society 
at the Université de Québec à 
Montréal had two executive mem- 
bers responsible for the external 
portfolio. 



Carter maintained that the pos- 
sibility to expand the executive to 
six members has not been ruled 
out, but he would prefer to see the 
number of executives remain at 
five to avoid the stalemate that 
could occur having an even 
number of executives. 

But the roles of executives are 
only part of the debate as the en- 
tire composition of council is be- 
ing questioned. Carter has also 
suggested that executives be 
elected on a slate — with students 
voting for entire executive teams 
instead of individual executives. 
To include student input on the 
issues, an open forum was held 
last week and will be continued 
this week. 

Da Silva criticized the entire 
process of restructuring, calling it 
a “mockery." accusing it of being 
“rushed” and “short-sighted" be- 



cause of its lack of broad-based 
consultation. “[Council] had to 
pull teeth to get the motion on 
open forum passed.” She also 
stated that even the chair of the 
committee believed that the proc- 
ess lacked consultation. 

But Carter attacked these accu- 
sations, calling them excuses for 
maintaining the status quo. He 
also stressed the need to carry 
through with the restructuring 
before the end of his term because 
it has been a long promise never 
fulfilled. “Ten years plus we’ve 
tried to improve the Society,” 
commented Carter. 

Open forums on SSMU restruc- 
turing continue this week across 
campus. The product of these fo- 
rums and committee meetings will 
be presented in March where all 
undergraduate students will vote 
on a referendum question. 
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BAGELS 



14 VARIETIES 

THE OLD FASHIONED WAY 



Sandwiches prepared fresh all day 



15% off your purchase with valid McGill i.d. 

until Feb 28 



MAXS 




CAFE 







• LOAF organic food co-op meeting at 18h at 
3647 University, 3rd floor. New members welcome. 
Info: Melanie or Rebecca at QPIRG 398-7432. 

McGill Students’ International Develop- 
ment Initiative meeting 17h, Shatner cafeteria. 

23 

• McGill Choral Society Rehearsals for Misa 
Creola. No experience necessary for interested sing- 
ers. Rehearsals every Wednesday at 19h30. 
Strathcona Music Building. 500 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Rm C-304, 2nd floor. 

• LBGTM’s Bisexual Group meeting in the 
Women’s Union (Shatner 423) at 17h30. 

• Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs presents Andrew Ignatieff, Mount Stephen 
Club (1440 Drummond St.), 17hl5, S5. Info: 933- 
9047. 

257 3£> 

• LBGTM’s Womyn’s Group meeting in the 
Women’s Union (Shatner 423) 18h30 

©?5!k§7 24} 

• Flux Magazine will be holding a benefit party 
at the Cabaret Music Hall. Host: J.R. Carpenter, 
Montréal author. Dominatrix “Bear" will perform 
with her partner. Special guest drag performers. 2111 



St. Laurent, 22h-3h. 

•LBGTM’s Coming Out Group meets in the 
basement of UTC (3521 University) 17h30. 

• Caribbean Students’ Society presents "Big 
Jam ‘97” Shatner 310, 22h. 
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• McGill Women’s Union general meeting for 
all women interested in volunteering. 16h30. Rm. 
423 Shatner. Info: 398-6823. 
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• Alternatives to Violence Workshop co- 
sponsored by McGill Ecumenical Chaplaincy and Mile 
End Community Mission. Info: Gwenda Wells, 398- 
4104. 

•Meals on Wheels seeks volunteer cooks and 
helpers for either Monday or Thursday mornings 
from 8h30-10h30. Info: 937-9471. 

• A Taskforce is being formed to deal with the 
organization of events, activist campaigns on cam- 
pus and the implementation of policies regarding 
issues such as harassment and safety. We need peo- 
ple with energy and/or ideas. Info: Women’s Union, 
398-6823. 



• The Yellow Door Elderly ProJecL Help 
seniors in the downtown community Info: the Yel- 
low Door (3625 Aylmer) or call Chi or Joanna at 398- 
6243. 



1247 avenue McGill College 
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ci-T-T? 



take Kaplan and get 
into the right school. 



Personalized, 
computerized study 
plans, tailored to your 
Individual needs. 



Highly trained, 
expert teachers who 
know tlic tests 
inside and out. 



Proven methods, 
guaranteed to 
raise your score. 



GMAT classes start January 25 
MCAT classes January 25 

the leader in test prep and 
admissions counseling 

287-1896 

1 -800-KAP-TEST 

www.kaplan.com 



MORGENTALER CLINIC 

30 St. Joseph Blvd. E., Suite 710 
Tel: 844-4844 

• • • 

Abortion Services 

Competent and compassionate care. 
Confidentiality assured. 

Saturday appointments also available. 



Erratum 



In the Jan. 16 issue of the Daily, 
the headline for the article about 
opposition to the Japanese pulp 
and paper company Daishowa 
(“Carrying on the fight: Friends of 
the Lubicon move south”) incor- 
rectly implied that the group 
Friends of the Lubicon was relo- 
cating in the U.S. In fact, the group 
is not pursuing any action against 
Daishowa. 

The Daily regrets the error. 
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assMms 

The Daily is look 
ng for contribu- 
tions of all kinds for 
lits Black History! 
Month Special Issue.l 
Story ideas, photos, | 
(graphics and sub- 
I missions are all Wel- 
lcome. For more in-| 
(formation about 
(the special issue.l 
(come to the Dailyl 
(office and speak! 
(with Zac or speak! 
(with Verda at the| 
(Black Students Net- r 
Iwork. 






ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

k 

coiffure 

273 Milton/Parc, Montreal 

284 • 9114 



Tuesday-Wednesday 10 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saiurday 10 am-6 pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Celesti * François • Marc • Picrina 




OPTOMETRIST! 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 




The Beatty Memorial Lectures Committee presents JOlUl Senior writer, Scientific American 

D0FSCIENCE 






Tuesday, January 21, 1997, 6:00 p.m., Fieldhouse Auditorium, LodCOCk Building (downtown campus) 
Information: McGill Welcome (entre 398-6555 The public is wrlcomr. Ho tickets required. © McGill 
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THE MCGILL BOOKSTORE, INC. 



Corporate America comes north 



by Martha MacDonald 



It’s all in the name of profit: McGill 
may soon relinquish control of its 
bookstore to an outside company. 

Phyllis Heaphy, McGill’s vice- 
principal of administration and fi- 
nance, and chair of the Senate 
Bookstore Committee, hopes “by 
the end of winter", the University 
will have decided whether to con- 
tract out the McGill Bookstore man- 
agement. 

Three companies submitted 
unsolicited proposals last summer 
to manage the bookstore and make 
it more profitable. A consulting 
firm hired by McGill released a re- 
port on the proposals in Novem- 
ber. From the results of this report, 
the Senate Bookstore Committee is 
currently reviewing offers from 
only one company: Follette, a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of a large Ameri- 
can company which manages a 
large fraction of the American uni- 
versity bookstore market. 

The consultants said Barnes & 
Noble would be a poor business 
partner and rejected the Federa- 
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tion des cooperatives québécoises 
en milieu scolaire, since its pro- 
posal asked for more power than 
the university can legally relin- 
quish. 

Follette, however, is willing to 
guarantee an increase of $ 1 72,000 
in profits per annum by cutting 
staff, increasing productivity and 
freeing up one floor of the book- 
store. The company would reduce 
the store from four floors to three 
to either save money on heating 
and maintenance or to rent out the 
space. 

Follette would also incorporate 
McGill into a used book network 
with six other Canadian universi- 
ties. 

But McGill Bookstore manager 
Horst Bitschofsky told the Senate 
Bookstore Committee that he is al- 
ready pursuing new sources for 
used books. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the used book network, 
McGill’s consultants believe all of 
the changes suggested by Follette 
could easily be accomplished by 
McGill’s current management. 

Follette plans to decrease labour 
costs by $100,000 per annum by 
reducing “the ‘backstore opera- 
tions,’ i.e. the part of the store the 
customer doesn’t see,” says John- 
David Stanway, the Post-Graduate 
Students' Society’s representative 
to the Bookstore Committee. 

But Follette did not explain how 
soon this $100,000 would be 
saved, nor how they would follow 
through on their promise to reduce 
staff. Meanwhile, says Bitschofsky, 
the bookstore has already begun 
to reduce its staff by eliminating 
positions as soon as they become 
vacant. 

“There are three problems with 
the proposals of the companies 
that offered to take over the man- 
agement,” says Stanway. 

Most importantly, Follette will 
not guarantee the additional 
SI 72,000 profit if McGill’s 
enrollment drops by more than 
five per cent. According to the most 
recent Senate meeting, the total 
number of students at McGill has 
dropped for the first lime in the 
last three years. The decrease from 
31,592 students last year to 30,945 
this year translates to a loss of just 
over 2 per cent, and VP Academic 
Bill Chan says enrollment is de- 
creasing across the country. 

Stanway also believes that if 
Follette takes over, the bookstore’s 
tax status will change from a non- 
profit organization to a profit or- 
ganization. The effect of higher 
taxes on profits was unclear in 
Follette’s proposal. 

Additionally, the proposal did 
not mention how McGill’s new in- 
volvement in a used book network 
would affect the SSMU book ex- 
change. 

The Committee has student rep- 
resentatives from the undergradu- 
ate Students’ Society of McGill 
(SSMU), the Post-Graduate Student 



Society (PGSS) and Macdonald 
campus. 

Both SSMU and the university 
administration have a veto in the 
Bookstore Committee because the 
university built the bookstore and 
all profits will go to SSMU once its 
mortgage has been paid. 

SSMU VP Finance Jon Chomski 
wants to see this happen as soon 
as possible. 

“Our planned position on this 
issue is to allow the University in- 
vestigate different options with an 
emphasis on the loan being repaid 
faster, thus returning the profits 
from the bookstore to us sooner,” 
said Chomski. 

The Board of Governors has the 
ultimate say about management 
changes, but VP Heaphy promises 
changes will be made only with 
“the approval of all interested par- 
ties, including students.” 




REPRESENTATION OR 
MISREPRESENTATION? 

Carter wants more accountability 



by Tamana Kochar 

Article 2.4 of the SSMU Constitu- 
tion says, “The Students’ Society of 
McGill University is committed to 
groups, programs and activities 
that are devoted to the well being 
of a group disadvantaged because 
of, but not limited to, race, national 
or ethnic origin, colour, religion, 
sex, age, mental or physical disabil- 
ity, sexual orientation, or social 
class.” 

But what does that mean? How 
does SSMU follow through on its 
commitments? 

As of now, these groups do not 
have direct representation on 
council. Twenty of the 35 members 
on council are faculty and school 
representatives. 

According to Carter, the answer 
is direct representation for con- 



letters 



stituencies on council. 

This increased representation 
cannot be achieved without chang- 
ing SSMU’s constitution, and the 
Constitutional and Policy Review 
Committee is currently holding 
open forums to ensure student in- 
put. 

Carter feels that SSMU needs 
representatives who concentrate 
on specific issues. Explaining why 
the Ghetto Safety audit and the 
Accessibility audit have been lost 
in bureaucracy, Carter said that 
this happened because, “we don’t 
have representatives that specifi- 
cally look after these issues.” 

One of the key problems out- 
lined in a discussion paper submit- 
ted to the Policy Review Commit- 
tee by Carter is accountability. 
Carter believes additional checks 
should be installed in the present 
system to ensure responsibility to 
the Society’s entire membership. 

Carter has also suggested elimi- 
nating executives’ voting rights at 



council meetings. He said the em- 
phasis should be on the executive 
presenting to council and being 
subject to scrutiny by council. This 
would give council more power 
and increase efficiency and ac- 
countability. 

Although some might agree to 
Carter's, “the-more-reps -the -mer- 
rier” philosophy, some do hold the 
belief that more representation is 
great for democracy but terrible 
for efficiency. 

“Council is too big as it is,” said 
Mark Feldman, SSMU’s vp internal. 

Although Feldman contributed to 
Thursday’s open forum, in an inter- 
view he seemed to have given up on 
the idea of council doing anything. 

“What matters is the work peo- 
ple do and not what motions get 
passed at council. The real work 
gels done behind the scenes.” 

He further remarked that, “what 
is important is that we need good 
people doing the work and we have 
good people.” 



Beyond the Mainstream Spin 

To The Daily 

My thanks go to the Daily once again for your continued cultivation and illumination or the struggle 
against the lie of neoliberalism. For some weeks now I have been troubled by the fact that in all of the 
media coverage of the Peruvian hostage situation I have yet to come across an attempt to convey what 
motivated the action of the Tupac Amaru. However glaring (and typical) was this omission, it failed — to 
my discredit — to prompt me to search for some answers outside of the mainstream. Your interview with a 
member of the Tupac Amaru, presented by no less a dissenter than Mumia Abu-Jamal, was a welcome and 
informative corrective. 



Tide McGill Daily 



Matthew Watkins 
U3 Arts 
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Irwin ignores aboriginal concerns with Bill C-79 

By Anup Grewal 



Jusl days before Canadian MPs 
headed home for the winter break, 
one minister managed to quickly 
and quietly pass major changes to 
a law as old as Canada itself. 

Innocuously titled Bill C-79, the 
changes to Canada’s Indian Act — 
a law which governs the land, re- 
sources, laws and membership of 
Indian bands across the country 
— are both sweeping and contro- 
versial. 

To the government, the propos- 
als hail the beginning of their Red 
Book promise to implement self 
government for First Nations. 

“This government’s objective 
has been to provide empowerment 
to First Nations. We are looking at 
it as a move away from years of 
full federal control over peoples 
lives in a way that nobody would 
tolerate," declares Kate Macrety, 
communications assistant of Min- 
ister of Indian Affairs Minister Ron 
Irwin 

But to those who actually live 
and work in the communities af- 
fected, the changes are simply old 
wine in a new bottle. 

“Irwin is continuing a centuries 
long approach of divide and con- 
quer and of paternalism, saying 
that ‘we know what is good for you 
and you will see belter times 
ahead’,” comments Ed Bianchi, Na- 
tional Coordinator for the Aborigi- 
nal Rights Coalition in Ottawa. 

PASSING THE BUCK 

The crux of Bill C-79 is to allow 
individual communities to nego- 
tiate greater responsibility over 
land, membership status and re- 
sources. Irwin claims this redistri- 
bution of responsibility will help 
bands get on the road to self gov- 
ernment. “We are talking about a 
package that allows communities 
to gel on with day-to-day things 
on their own,” says Macrety. 

This community approach is 
one of the most controversial as- 
pects of the bill. “The changes do 
more to undermine aboriginal 
rights than to enhance them,” says 
Bianchi. 

According to Tony Hall, profes- 
sor of Native American Studies at 
the University of Lethbridge, Bill 
C-79 attempts to make native com- 
munities into non-native munici- 
palities ignoring traditional forms 
of collective government. 

The Bill would allow band 
councils, through a simple major- 
ity vote to decide to take control 
over selling reserve land, manage 
resources and determine reserve 
membership. 

James Bone, a councilor at the 
Keesee Koo Wenin band doesn’t 
believe that Invin’s ‘self-govern- 



ment’ is adequate. “What this bill 
is saying is that all it takes to make 
a decision is a majority in coun- 
cil, without having consulted the 
membership.” 

Hall also criticizes the bill’s 
shifting of government responsi- 
bility to another level. 

“In Indian coun- 
try, the chief and the 
council are seen as 
creatures of the In- 
dian Act. They have 
been assimilated so 
the government is 
just passing its au- 
thority onto these 
people who have 
been groomed.” 

“There is tremen- 
dous symbolism to 
this,” says Hall 
“These changes to 
the Indian Act mean 
that the federal gov- 
ernment still makes 
Laws for Indians, it’s 
not Indians making 
laws for Indians.” 

AN END TO TRUE 
SELF GOVERN- 
MENT 

For years, First 
Nations have been 
saying that Canada 
must deal with its 
First Nations on a 
‘Nation to Nation’ 
basis. 

Most recently, this was called 
for in a report by the Royal Com- 
mission on Aboriginal Peoples 
(RCAP). 

The Royal Commission specifi- 
cally rejects ‘tinkering’ with the 
Indian Act. Instead it proposes 
going beyond this legislation to- 
wards a relationship between First 
Nations and Canada that was de- 
cided upon in the Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1763. 

“The Royal proclamation rec- 
ognized Indians as not individu- 
als but distinct peoples, political 
units within a larger political unit 
(later Canada)” writes the RCAP. 

This recognition, according to 
the Royal Commission is how 
Canada can fulfill its promise of 
an ‘inherent right to self govern- 
ment’ for First Nations.’ — not 
through the Indian Act. 

The Royal Commission pro- 
poses a new Royal Proclamation 
— one that would recognize the 
tragic history of the last five hun- 
dred years and serve as a blue 
print for self-government. 

“What we are saying is that in 
order to improve the situation, we 
must make broad, fundamental 
changes — not this tinkering. We 



can’t achieve anything through 
piecemeal legislation that is inher- 
ently flawed to begin with,” reit- 
erates Bianchi. 

What is feared is that Bill C-79 
will undermine the ability of First 
Nations to move towards a new 
relationship with Canada as pro- 



posed by the Royal Commission. 

The bill is being presented by 
Irwin as optional. Band councils 
can choose to opt in to the bill or 
decide to stay with the current 
Indian Act. In this way, Irwin 
claims he is giving everyone what 
they want. 

But for Bone, this ‘opt in’ clause 
is no real option. “The govern- 
ment is saying, you can lake the 
new one, or the old one, what kind 
of options are those?” he asks. 

Russell Diablo of the Assembly 
of First Nations sees the ‘opt in’ 
clause as a subtle form of coercion. 
“Opting in is not an option be- 
cause it means the government 
has the justification to say ‘no’ to 
self government. It represents the 
high-water mark of where the 
Chretien government will go,” he 
explains. 

Diablo predicts new policies 
concerning First Nations will be 
contingent on having opted in to 
Bill C-79 — meaning that those 
communities that refused the bill 
are penalized. 

Hall feels that if bill C-79 be- 
comes law, then the government 
will be justified in ignoring the 
RCAP and going towards ‘real’ self 

= Tlje McGill Daily — — 



government. 

“The non-response of the gov- 
ernment to the Royal Commission 
is symbolic. Bill C-79 was put on 
the table just months before the 
Royal Commission was to be fin- 
ished. This shows that there was 
no real will to take the Commis- 
sion seriously.” 

* WHAT SUPPORT? 

< 

o According to Bone, 
| unity within First Nations 
ô is already divided. He 

* cites the fact that head of 
8 the Manitoba Assembly of 
| Indian Chiefs, Phil 
o Fontaine, and the head of 

the Saskatchewan Indian 
chiefs, Blaine Favel, have 
come out in support of Bill 
C-79. 

Irwin is using Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan as his 
base of support. Yet ac- 
cording to Bone and 
Russell Diablo of the As- 
sembly of First Nations, 
90 per cent of Manitoba’s 
First Nations communities 
oppose the bill. 

Despite the over- 
whelming opposition to 
the Bill, Irwin is ready to 
push ahead with a second 
reading of the proposals 
when parliament recon- 
venes in February. 

Pointing to the over 80 
per cent of communities 
rejecting bill C-79 across the coun- 
try, Chief Saul Terry of the B.C 
Union of Indian Chiefs writes, 
“[Irwin] deems Indian peoples’ 
rejection to the proposed changes 
as irrelevant and is determined to 
push these through the House of 
Commons.” 

What is striking is the way Irwin 
and the present Liberal govern- 
ment are following a policy very 
similar to successive Liberal gov- 
ernments since the 1960s. 

The Royal Commission pointed 
to the way governments have 
dealt with First nations and the 
Indian Act: “In many ways the his- 
tory of the evolution of the Indian 
Act has been a dialogue of the 
deaf, marked by often vast differ- 
ences in philosophy, perspective 
and aspirations between Canadian 
policy makers and Indian people.” 

Even more striking is the way 
Bill C-79 resembles a ghost from 
the Liberal’s past — The White 
Paper of 1969 when Chretien was 
Indian Affairs Minister. 

The White Paper was intended 
to reduce federal jurisdiction over 
First Nations. It’s approach was 
similar to Bill C-79 — proposing 
to delegate responsibility on a 




community basis. 

The White Paper was part of 
then Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau’s attempt to deal with 
“the Indian problem." The paper 
proposed gradually phasing out 
the treaties and assimilating — 
economically, politically and le- 
gally — aboriginal people into the 
non-aboriginal mainstream. 

First Nation peoples unani- 
mously opposed the White Paper 
and it was withdrawn. 

“This was a process that we all 
saw as dangerous at the time,” 
remembers Bone. He recalls how 
First Nations saw the White Paper 
as an insidious tool of assimilation 
of Indian peoples as well as a way 
for the government avoid its 
treaty responsibility towards First 
Nations. 

According to many, the White 
Paper is rearing its ugly head once 
again, piece by piece. “The White 
Paper was never really killed, it 
was just shelved,” observes Bone. 

And now, he says, the puzzle is 
coming back together.” 




by Jameela Jeeroburkhan 

Faced with an education system 
shaped by cutbacks and economic 
uncertainty, many programs 
search for solid ground. For 
McGill’s African Studies program, 
that stability resides in this semes- 
ter's African Studies seminar 
course — at least for the time be- 
ing. 

The African Studies program 
has been threatened since the 
spring of 1994 when a proposal 
was made to reduce its status from 
a major to a minor program. The 
following semester, the program 
was placed “under revision” and 
there was question as to how long 
it would last. 

Almost three years later, the 
program still exists, both as a ma- 
jor (one of two in Canada) and a 
minor. This semester, a new semi- 
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CHANGING THE PROCESS OF 

CHANGE 

The Future Visions Conference: vp says if you are 40 and 
have socialist tendencies , there is something wrong with 



by Kathleen Frederickson 

The pervasive sense of impending 
doom that surrounds many stu- 
dents’ expectations for the future 
of the university is not new. A con- 
ference in which students and ad- 
ministrators discuss solutions to 
these dreary prospects is. 

The Future Visions Confer- 
ence organized by the Post- 
Graduate Students' Society 
(PGSS) in late November inte- 
grated the presentation of 
seven papers written by gradu- 
ate students on possible im- 
provements to McGill’s opera- 
tion with a panel discussion 
among university administra- 
tors, professors and students. 
The panel, consisting of Prin- 
cipal Bernard Shapiro, Vice- 
Principal Pierre Belanger, Pro- 
fessors Gary Wihl and John 
White, as well as students Anna 
Kruzynski, Regina Harrison, 
Marcella Trembley and Mike 
Toye was clearly divided. Prin- 
cipal Shapiro and Vice-Princi- 
pal Belanger faced strong scru- 
tiny from both their fellow 




panelists and members of t 
audience. 

While much productive 
discussion took place, ten- 
sions ran high between ad- 
ministrators and students. 

According to Erin 
Runions, PGSS’s vp exter- 
nal, the conference, “gave 
us an opportunity to say 
a lot of the things we’ve 
been wanting to say,” how- 
ever, she doubts the ad- 
ministration will end up 
adopting the students’ 
recommendations. 

The topics of discussion 
included questions involv- 
ing links between the uni- 
versity and industry, lob- 
bying for public funds, in- 
creases in tuition, the role 
of teaching assistants, and 
the processes used to deal 
with these concerns. 

“We take the responsibility of 
student input seriously and 
thoughtfully,” said panelist 
Regina Harrison. 



However, comments by Vice- 
Principal Belanger seemed to put 
the administration’s acceptance 
of such a principle into question. 



“Ifyou don’t have anti- 
corporate, socialist ten- 
dencies at 25," he said, 
paraphrasing Churchill, 
“there’s probably some- 
thing wrong with you. 
Of course, if you still 
have them at 40, there's 
probably something 
wrong with you.” 

As one of Belanger’s 
first statements, it 
seemed designed to un- 
dercut the validity of 
the conference. 

Members of the audi- 
ence attacked his 
stance, asking if he has 
any respect for students 
in the university he ad- 
ministers. 

For Anna Kruzynski, 
panelist and PGSS vp- 
university affairs, “The 
decision-making bodies here are 
a joke,” she said. A member of 
the university’s Planning and 
Priorities subcommittee, she 
criticized that only one member 



of the committee brings propos- 
als forward. 

“Nobody ever shows us alter- 
natives,” she continues, adding 
that such a system extends into 
most of McGill's varied commit- 
tees and subcommittees. 

“McGill thrives on the apathy 
of its students,” she declares, 
“[It’s time] to get people out of 
this rubber stamping mode." 

In order to do so, PGSS will 
publish the papers and discus- 
sions that look place at the con- 
ference. Secondly, PGSS intends 
to complete a proposal for the 
future of the university, akin to 
Principal Shapiro’s “Towards a 
New McGill” but researched, ref- 
erenced and produced by con- 
sultation throughout all levels of 
the university community. 

“If our document is endorsed 
by graduate students and aca- 
demics," Kruzynski said, “we will 
ask Principal Shapiro to prove to 
us that it is not feasible.” 




...BUT STUDENTS KNOW IT TAKES MORE 
THAN BAKE-SALES TO BUY A CHAIR 




nar course is being offered. — due 
largely to the actions of African 
Studies students. 

The African Studies Committee 
(ASC) held two demonstrations 
last year to protest the risks to di- 
versity in education posed by 
budget cuts and shifting adminis- 
trative priorities. Other measures 
taken by ASC include gathering 
400 letters of support for the pro- 
gram and conducting dialogue 
sessions between professors and 
students about the future of the 
program. 

“This seminar comes after a lot 
of effort, fight and convincing,” 
says Koni Benson, a joint History 
and English student and ASC 
member. 

Although Faculty of Arts Dean 
Carman Miller claims the approval 



of funding for the seminar course 
predated last year’s protest, he 
admits that the individual pleas 
of students were important. He 
maintains, however, that “the de- 
cision was necessary in itself.” 

But should it be up to students 
to secure their program’s stabil- 
ity and convince the university of 
its importance? 

“We shouldn’t have to fight but 
we’re not always given an option," 
explains ASC member and African 
Studies major Leigh MacRae. “It’s 
a completely different academic 
climate today and it’s necessary 
for students in certain small, un- 
der-represented programs to take 
responsibility.” 

However, MacRae feels the 
seminar should not require con- 
stant petitioning, especially since 



nearly 30 students are enrolled, 
an extremely large number for a 
course of this kind. 

“There are more students than 
normal. The demand is obvious 
but how do we meet the need?” 
asks Ismail Rashid, the seminar’s 
professor. 

According to MacRae, despite 
the demand for the seminar 
course, the program itself remains 
unstable in the long-term. “ ASC 
has proposed the seminar for once 
every two years but we do not 
have a commitment from the 
Dean,” she explains. 

According to Miller, the semi- 
nar cannot be guaranteed perma- 
nence because “the financial con- 
straints are not known.” 

“There is no mechanism for 
security, as in most interdiscipli- 
nary The McGill Daily .. 



nary programs,” he adds. 

Professor of History and Afri- 
can Studies coordinator Myron 
Echenberg recognizes this precari- 
ousness for interdisciplinary pro- 
grams functioning on “soft funds” 
rather than the more permanent 
and secure “hard funds”. “The 
program has no independent 
budget line,” he says. 

Ultimate stability for African 
Studies resides in the establish- 
ment of a program Chair to in- 
crease the number bf courses with 
African content and to coordinate 
funding. But a Chair can cost be- 
tween $1.5 - $2 million, money the 
faculty cannot provide right now. 
The program has been on a short- 
list for funding since spring of 
1996 and the faculty has made 
fund raising a priority . 



Still, nothing is guaranteed. 
But while the faculty awaits 
funding from the ‘powers that be’, 
ASC is investigating possible 
money-generating strategies to 
meet a proposed $200,000. Some 
ideas include approaching compa- 
nies interested in funding the pro- 
gram and pooling resources with 
other universities, such as the 
University of Montréal. As MacRae 
expresses, it takes “more than 
bake-sales” to buy a Chair. 

“We’re still at the researching 
stage,” explains MacRae. “Our pri- 
ority is to maintain the integrity 
of our program.” 

The seminar will act, in part, 
as a forum for such research by 
discussing further political action 
needed and the reaction of stu- 
dents to the program. 
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Trent U President Quits 



Amid Scandal 



Bitter feelings remain after 

STRIKE SETTLEMENT 



by M-J Milloy 

Peterborough, Ontario. (CUP) — 
After a bitter three-week strike 
and a scandal over Christmas bo- 
nuses, three top administrators at 
Trent University are gone — but 
the deep divisions created in the 
past months remain. 

Trent President Leonard 
Connolly has announced he will 
be leaving his job before the end 
of his term. The acting Dean and 
the vice president academic re- 
signed before the New Year. 

The latest resignation comes 
after a year of tense relations be- 
tween the administration and the 
three unions that represent the 
school’s faculty and staff. Those 
problems culminated in a three 
week strike by full-time faculty in 
November after the administra- 
tion broke off talks during media- 
tion. 

The main slicking points be- 
tween the sides were wage parity 
with the rest of Ontario’s profes- 
sors, the number of faculty at the 
university, and the fate of surplus 
money from the faculty pension 
plan. 

The two sides reached an agree- 
ment in early December in a set- 
tlement that was viewed as a vic- 
tory lor the faculty. But hard feel- 
ings remain for many about the 
strike and the way it was handled 
by the administration. 

Although Connolly cited “per- 
sonal and professional” reasons 
for his premature exit, many be- 
lieve it was inevitable in the bit- 
ter aftermath of the strike. 



“Don’t even mention that name 
to me,” said one staff member, in 
an informal interview as she 
locked the door to her office at the 
end of one working day last week. 

“His administration didn’t treat 
any of us fairly this year. 1 just 
hope those resignations shake 
something up in those offices...we 
sure could use a change,” said the 
staff member, who spoke on con- 
dition of anonymity. 

Those bitter feelings are all too 
common on the campus, and were 
echoed by Professor John Fekete, 
the head of the Trent University 
Faculty Association, the union of 
full-time teachers at Trent. 

Calling the current administra- 
tion the "most inept” he has ever 
had to work with, Fekete placed 
the blame for the strike on “ad- 
ministration intransigence” and 
lack of good faith during the pre- 
strike bargaining process. 

Mediation, with our best ef- 
forts, achieved nothing. This ad- 
ministration did not come to the 
table to make an agreement, said 
Fekete. “They did not even make 
an offer before the strike dead- 
line," he continued. 

Fekete’s complaints about the 
administration playing hard ball 
find their echo across campus, in 
the offices of Pat Shillemore-Mar- 
tin, the head of the union repre- 
senting Trent’s non-academic 
staff. “We were very frustrated to 
see the faculty being forced to 
strike to defend what’s important 
to them." she said. 



Shillemore-Martin speaks from 
experience. Her union signed a 
contract with the administration 
in late summer, but only after a 
bargaining process that she felt 
was not taken seriously by the 
administration. 

“We began bargaining last 
spring, without much enthusiasm 
on the part of the administration. 
They suggested quite early that we 
go to conciliation,” or the admin- 
istration would impose wage-lev- 
els unilaterally, she said. 

Although her union “came very 
close to walking out on strike,” 
they eventually settled with the 
administration. 

President Connolly denies any 
lack of faith on the part of the 
administration. 

“Both sides had strongly held 
views [during the faculty strike], 
and both sides worked in the best 
interests of their constituencies,” 
he said. “On the administration 
side, we were working in the best 
interests of the long-term viabil- 
ity of this institution.” 

Shillemore-Martin believes that 
the strike has seriously soured her 
members’ feeling for being part of 
the university community. She 
points to the controversial deci- 
sion of President Connolly to 
award $1,000 bonuses to non-un- 
ionized upper administrators just 
before Christmas as the reason. 

“When they turned around and 
gave out those bonuses despite 
saying there was no money, after 
we h aven’t had a raise in seven 



years...that really undermined my 
members,” she said. 

One of those members spoke of 
the bonuses in less delicate terms. 
“It’s like we weren’t feeling bad 
enough they had to throw us out 
on the street and back over us a 
couple of more times,” said the 
staff member. 

The bonuses also angered the 
members of the part-time faculty 
union. They quickly pointed out 
that the bonuses could have paid 
for the health plan they requested 
from the administration, but did 
not receive, because of a lack of 
money, according to the adminis- 
tration. 

The hardline approach that the 
administration took against the 
staff and faculty was partly the 
result of provincial budget cuts, 
according to Shillemore-Martin. 

That budget cuts are changing 
the way Trent works did not come 
as news to Jen McColl, a fourth- 
year English major. 

Over the past four years McColl 
has witnessed Trent’s famous com- 
mitment to small-group teaching 
erode in the face of faculty cut- 
backs. "When I first came here, my 
biggest class was 1 2 people. Now 
first-years have 25 in a class," she 
said. 

Unlike most students, McColl 
became actively involved in the 
strike, and was one of almost forty 
students who occupied the presi- 
dent’s offices. 

“Nothing is going to change 
while students remain on the 



fence, stay neutral. The adminis- 
tration’s lives needed to be dis- 
rupted during the strike to show 
them what we were going 
through," she said. 

Remaining neutral is exactly 
what the student government de- 
cided to do in order to best repre- 
sent students, according to stu- 
dent council president Matt 
Gallinger. 

“The faculty union never came 
out and said that they were strik- 
ing in order to combat provincial 
cuts to education,” said Gallinger. 

Although McColl admits that 
the faculty were slow to pledge 
support for student concerns, by 
the middle of the strike the fac- 
ulty union had made a promise to 
support students in their concerns 
for tuition levels and funding cuts, 
she said. 

Both McColl and Gallinger hope 
that the recent administration 
resignations signal the beginning 
of better times at Trent. McColl 
hopes that the resignations and 
the strike are a wake up call for 
others at Trent to realize that the 
university is being changed by 
budget cuts and hard times. 

For others at Trent, the divi- 
sions might take longer to heal. 
“There used to be a sense of com- 
munity for me. After the way 
we’ve been treated, any desire to 
work at this place is gone” said one 
staff member, who didn’t want to 
be named. 

“I'm just working nine to five 
now. Just nine to five.” 



Help wanted 

Daily seeks news editors 

Looking for a job? Have an itch to chase down hot 
stories and edit with writers? If so, we have just the 

news for youl 

The Daily Editorial Board positions of co-ordinating 
nows editor and nows editor are now officially open. 
As well, one layout co-ordinator position is still open. 
For more information about what these jobs entail, 
drop by the Daily office, fihatnor B-03 and ask to 
speak with an editor. 

Only existing Daily staff (you know who you are) may 
run for the positions. (If you're not staff but want to 
be, drop by and find out how you too can become a 
card-carrying Dailyite!) 

Elections are Thursday, January 30 at 15h30. The 
nomination period ends at that time. 
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daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office. Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days, $4.05 
per day. General Public: $5.75 per 
day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6,5%). Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
$20 only). For more information, 
please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSI- 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL- 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors, Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 
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Microcomputer system service - part 
time. Maintain medicare billing systems - 
D0S/W95. Programming in clipper an 
asset. Fax C V to 989-1806. 



Children's camp 

In Laurentisns requires counsellors, 
instructors for waterskiing, sailing, swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball, volleyball, soccer, 
arts & crafts, drama, music, disk jockey, 
registered nurse, food service. Fax resume 
& references to 485-1124 Tel. 485- 
1135. 



HELP WANTED 
Coffee Lovers 



Second Cup Coffee Co. is 
looking for friendly, 
bilingual, energetic people 
to train as coffee experts 
and to serve our customers. 



LOCATION* 

3498 Park Avenue + Milton 
(next to McGill) 



We offer* 

• Competitive Hourly Wages 
• Flexible Shifts 
* An enjoyable working 
atmosphere 

If you would like to know more 
about the exciting world of fine 
coffees and be a member of our 
team of fun Coffee Lovers, please: 



Mail/fax CV to: 
9G7 Duprat 
Laval, Que 
H7X 2L6 
fax 9G9-5441 
call G89-8147 




Snowboard/activewear company seeks 
part time office person. To be responside for 
order entry and cutomer service. Computer 
knowledge a must. Located in Ville St. 
Laurent. Phone 333-9599 or fax reume 333- 
9897. 

Camp counsellors, now hiring: varsity ath- 
letes: basketballl, soccer, football, tennis, gym- 
nastics, wall-climbing, archery. Creative: musi- 
cal drama director, jazz dance, arts 4 crafts, 
pottery, beadmaking, photography. Aquatic: 
swim, kayak, windsurf, sail, canoe, 
waterski,(0WSA certified). Fax resume (514) 
481-7863, Pripstein's Camp, 5702 Cote St. 
Luc 0202, Montreal H3X 2E7. 
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Centre contre l'agression sexuelle 
de l'association étudiante de 
l'Université McGill 



HELPLINE 398-8500 

7 days a week 6pm-12am 

• Listening 

• Retenais 

• Support Groups 

• Public Education 

Information Line 
398-2700 (Mon. to Fri.) 

10am-5:30pm 
Rm 430 Shatner Building 



For rent. 3% closed rooms. Two steps from 
Frontenac metro. Very quiet. Set up for washer 
4 dryer, fridge 4 stove inch 1 month free rent, 
with an 18 month lease welcome 478-1943. 

HELP WANTED 

Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending 4 table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849- 
2828. 

Part time research assistant wanted (or a 
downtown stock market research firm. 
Responsibilities include production of reports 
and database maintenance. Excellent knowl- 
edge of Windows, Word and Excel, particularly 
Charting, required. Fax resume to 844-3901. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING , 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar. 28 years experi- 
ence. $1 -75/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. 
Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/28&OQ16 



Word-processing term-papers, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



SERVICES OFFERED 




Interested in modelling or acting? Why 
not try a free photo session at our studio? 
All ages 4 sizes welcome. Promotion is for a 
limited time. 633^605. Leave message. 



FOR 



SALE 



Stat Camera. Itek 540. Best offer. Call 398- 
6790/6791. 



Multimedia 386 system: 8M memory 
334M HD, 2xCd-Rom, sound blaster 16, 
20" IBM SVGA paperwhile monitor. HP 
Scaniet Plus, MS-mouse2, Software & more 
■ only $1000 Contact Dennis 398-5245. 



LESSONS/COURSES 

Come and practice your French with 
Francophones. Bilingual Club Half and Hall. 
Tel. 465-9128. 



Phone or fax too 
eighties for you? 



African drumming or dancing courses 
with 2 masters of the national company of 
Ghana. First class free. Call 287-7639. 



Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, vocals, sax, compo- 
sition writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 626-8194 
McGill students receive IPX discount. 



e-mail The McGill Daily at: 

daily@generation.net 




Scarlet 





Applications are now being accepted for the Scarlet 
Key Award which distinguishes those students who 
deserve recognition for their contributions to McGill 
aside from academic achievement. Excellence in 
leadership, effort and ability to motivate and involve 
others will be especially considered. Any student 
exhibiting such qualities may be nominated for the 
receipt of this honour. 

Students or persons wishing to nominate a student 
may pick up application kits at Students’ Society 
General Office, 3480 McTavish Street, Room 105. 

Completed applications may be returned to the 
Scarlet Key Committee through Internal Mail at the 
Students’ Society information desk. If you require 
additional information, please inquire at the Students’ 
Society information desk or call: 

Alex Johnston 982-9268 



DEADLINE IS FEBRUARY 14, 1997 



The Scarlet Key Society 



5PORTSWATCH 
Idilion 1997 




Attention: ^ student oirçjan ± zationa 

*aport clubu ^associotiona 
opportunity to generate fund for your organization in business way. 
Phono us to-day. vo will arrango a nccting ASAP. Plcaso ask for 
SIMON. Tol . : (514) 046-7290 (9-Spra) 

Silver Pacific 

MARKETING 
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McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 

ASTRA LECTURES IN ETHICS 



Carol Levine 

Director 

The Orphan Project: Families and Children in the HIV Epidemic 
United Hospital Fund, New York City 

In whose Care and Custody? 
Ethical Issues in Programs and Policies 
for Children and Youth Orphaned 
in the Global AIDS Epidemic 

Monday, 20 January 1997 
6:00 p.m. 

Moot Court / Faculty of Law 
New Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel Street 
McGill University 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 

For information please contact: 

McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 
Tel: 514-398-7400 Fax: 514-398-4668 



DO YOU STAY AWAKE AT NIGHT 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR 

CAREER ? 
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SO DO WE! 
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TO GET A JUMP START 
(AND A GOOD NIGHT'S REST), VISIT THE 

McGILL career and placement service 

(CAPS) 

WE OFFER: 

• career advising • job postings 

• career resource library • corporate documentation 

• career development workshops 

... AND MUCH MUCH MORE! 

visit us at: 

Powell Bldg - 3637 Peel St., Rm. 308 (downtown) 

OR at Rowles House (Macdonald campus) 

OR type "CAPS" on the command line of infomcgill 




Reach McGill Students, staff and profs In both official languages: 

“‘•-•7 - ' — •' "" 

Advertise in The McGill Daily et le McGill Daily Français 

Call Boris and Letty at 398-6790/91 



; : We’re hip, we’re friendly, we’U try anything) once! 
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WREST 





( Jieux 

CHICAGOS 



V fVfS'n 



BATTLE ROYAL 

WOLFMAN VS. MAVERICK WILDE 
THE BRUISER CAPTAIN U.S.A. 

+ 4 OTHER ALL-STAR MATCHES 
Saturday, January 25, 1997 7:30 pm 



ST. LAMBERT UONSCLUB 
on the South Shore 

250 St. Laurent 

CROSS VICTORIA BRIDGE, TURN LEFT ON TO PRINCE 
ARTHUR, THEN TURN RIGHT BEFORE UHDERPASS. 

Card Subject to Change 
Admission: $5 / $4 kids under 12 $3 
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FREE AUTOGRAPH SESSION /PHOTOS 

Call 624-0939 for information 





WEEKEND BLITZ 

Black Label Beer 625ml 
$3.50 
Wings 20C 



MONDAY TO SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST LUNCH SUPPER 
& DAILY MENU MON-FRI 11-4 



% MULTILEVEL 
' AMBIANCE 



Boston University 

International Graduate Center 




in Israel 



Masters Degree in Management 



] 



• Language of instruction: English 

• Option of 1 year full-time or 2 

years part-time 

• Begin in January, April, or September 

• lntcrnation.il campus transfer options 

• Undergraduate degree in business 

not required 

Call: 01 1 -‘172-7-18 1333 
email: boston(« bgumail.bgu.ac.il 
http://lumietb.bu. edii/londmain.litnil 
An Ci/tiitl opportunity, oljiwiotiir onion institution 






BOSTON 

•UNIVERSITY 



International Graduate 
Centers 



WINTER 1997 



COURSES OFFERED IN: 



' • • • " 

AQUATICS • FITNESS • OUTDOOR PURSUITS 

DANCE • MARTIAL • RACQUETS • VARIA 

Register now in Office G-35 Currie Gym 08:30-18:3 
WÊsÊm Most classes begin this week. 
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CAMPUS 



REC 



INFORMATION: 

398-701 I 











